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PAINTINGS. 


I. 


DURER. Portrait of Hans Tucher. 1499. 


Autogravure by the Autotype Company from the painting (28°3 by 23 cm., 114 by 9 in.) in the Grand 
Ducal Museum, Weimar. 


BUST’ portrait, the clean-shaven face, seen in three-quarters aspect, looking to the 
spectator’s right. The fingers of the right hand are seen at the bottom edge of the 
picture. A signet ring is worn on the thumb, and a second ring, consisting of three 
circlets conjoined, is held up between the thumb and forefinger. He wears an ample 
head-covering of black felt or cloth, the wide brim turned up close against the head 
except in front, where it has been cut away. Long reddish-brown hair falls down on each side in 
slightly waved masses. The cloak is of black silk, trimmed with fur lappels which cover the shoulders 

and open in front, showing a small triangle of the white pleated under-garment. The background 

behind the head is formed by a red brocaded hanging, along the top edge of which runs the 


inscription : 


HANS TUCHER + 42 - IERIG - 1499. 


On the right of the panel a landscape is seen through an opening in the wall. A tree-surrounded lake 
occupies the middle distance; beyond is a castle, and snow-covered mountains rise against the sky. 
In the fore-ground a road crosses the plain, on which a tiny figure moves to the right. 

The whole work is painted with remarkable care, exactitude, and finish. The features, in 
especial, are delineated with extraordinary precision of form and completeness of modelling. The thin 
compressed mouth and the fixed look of the eyes leave us with a sense of suppressed emotion not 
unusual in Diirer’s portraits at this period. Hans Tucher appears to be controlling himself with only 
just a little less effort than do Oswolt Krell, painted in the same year, or Frederick the Wise of a few 
years earlier. This intensity of expression is probably due in a measure to the self-consciousness of the 
sitters in an age when “ life-like ” portraiture was still a novelty, but it must in a larger degree be traced 
to the zeal, which hardly knew reserve, of the painter’s search for truth and character, both from the 
technical and the imaginative side. In the series of portraits in which this struggle for expression is 
most clearly marked, the Hans Tucher appears to achieve the most satisfying result esthetically. It 
escapes the grimness of the Elector’s portrait, and manages to render a seriousness of countenance 
without the almost comic earnestness of the Oswolt Krell. 

Hans Tucher was a member of a distinguished family of Nuremberg patricians. We have a hint 
of his tastes in the commission he received in 1488 from the Council to purchase a large number of 
books, and to incorporate them in the Town Library. He was not the only member of his family in 
whom Diirer found a patron. His brother Nicolas also sat for his portrait, which is now either lost or 
unrecognised. ‘T'wo other portraits of this group have, however, survived, Felicitas, the wife of Hans, 
at Weimar, and Elisabeth, his sister-in-law, at Cassel. Neither can claim to equal in interest the male 
portraits of this time, and it is curious that even the landscape backgrounds are inferior. 

The back of the panel shows the arms of the Tucher and Rieter families. 

S. M. P. 


II. 
DURER. Portrait of a Lady. 


Heligravure by MM. Braun, Clément et Cie., from the painting in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, 
Berlin (28°5 by 21°5 cm., 11 by 85 in.). 


The head of the unknown person here represented is turned towards the left, although the bust 
shows a nearly frontal aspect. Her brown hair, parted in the middle of the forehead, is brought down 


— 


in smooth masses over the temples, and is confined at the back in a brownish-red net with silver 
ornaments ; an isolated curl hangs down on each side across the cheek. Round the neck hangs a chain 
of silver gilt. ‘The opening of the dress is square in shape; a dark band across the bodice is 
embroidered in silver or seed pearls with an ornamental device in which the letters A and D are clearly 
visible. Midway between these two it is possible to decipher the two further letters E S, but it would 
seem more reasonable to consider them as the central part of the flowing ornament which fills the rest 
of the space. The bands which cover the shoulders are orange, pink, and brown in colour, enlivened 
with lines of black and white, and the effect is still further diversified by green, yellow, and dull-white 
ribbons. ‘The warm brown underpainting of the flesh, from which the surface painting in cooler 
colour has almost entirely disappeared, is further emphasised by the grey-blue sky, graduated and 
becoming paler towards the horizon. Over each shoulder is a triangular space of greenish-blue colour, 
which must have originally represented the sea, although at present it shows neither variation in tone 
nor any suggestion of horizontal surface. It is curious that the line dividing sea and sky is not 
horizontal; it dips markedly to the left. Diirer’s monogram is seen in the extreme left-hand top 
corner. 

Like nearly every other example of the master’s painting, this work has not come down to us in 
an intact condition. Except in the highest lights the cooler final touches have been largely overpowered 
by the eating through of the warmer underpainting, and cleaning and varnishing have, of course, worked 
further harm in the same direction. When allowance has been fully made for these deteriorating causes, 
the panel still remains one of the most remarkable examples of Diirer’s brushwork, and of his power of 
assimilating qualities when presented to him in the works of others, which his earlier productions might 
have led us to think were alien to his temperament. All critics are unanimous in seeing in this portrait 
a production of the period of the Venetian journey in 1506-7, or of the months immediately succeeding 
the return to Nuremberg. ‘There does not seem to be any need of even that small amount of quali- 


' fication which is implied by the last phrase. Everything points unmistakably to Venice, and the 


influence exerted by her painters. We know that he was occupied in painting portraits there, both 
from his correspondence and from the dated examples which have survived (in Genoa and at Hampton 
Court). A woman’s head in the Albertina (L. 501) undated, but the Venetian origin of which is 
rendered certain by the paper upon which the drawing is made, is so like the portrait under comment 
that we may even assume that it represents the same person. ‘The pose of the head differs, but the 
skull, eyebrow, eye, nostril, and mouth show the same forms. This is an additional proof, if any were 
required, that the unknown sitter was a person whom Diirer had encountered in Venice; the suggestion 
that he had here portrayed his wife Agnes is founded upon nothing but a fantastic interpretation of the 
embroidered inscription. 

This picture was entirely unknown to writers upon Diirer until 1893, when it entered the 
Berlin Museum. It was purchased from a London dealer in that year, having previously been in the 
possession of the late Mr. Reginald Cholmondeley. It must therefore form an item in the growing list 
of works of art whose loss the English people will in time learn to deplore. S M.P. 


DRAWINGS. 


III. 
DURER. A Cavalcade. 1489. 


Collotype (slightly reduced) from the pen and ink drawing (20°1 by 30°9 cm., 8 by 12% in.) in the 
Kunsthalle, Bremen, from the Grunling Collection (L. 100). The date is written in the dark 
brown ink used for the drawing itself, but the initials are added in a greyer ink. 


CELEBRATED drawing, and one of the fixed points which help to determine the order 
of the undated drawings of Diirer’s youth. It follows (to mention dated drawings only) 
the self-portrait of 1484 (L. 448) and the Madonna crowned by angels of 1485 (L. 1), 
while another drawing, the three Landsknechts at Berlin (L. 2), belongs to the same 

3 year. Dr. von Seidlitz remarks that Diirer’s chief aim has been the modelling of the 

figures in full plastic relief. C. D. 


IV. 
DURER. A Woman in Italian Costume. 


Collotype from the pen and ink drawing washed with colour (26°2 by 20°5 cm., 10% by 8} in.) im the 
Kunsthalle, Bremen. 


The apparently middle-aged sitter is represented in profile, turned to the left, and shown to a 
little below the waist. She is dressed in a brocaded gown, a part of which, pendent from the shoulder, 
is lined with ermine. The opening at the neck, high in front, is cut low to a point behind, exposing 
the back between the shoulder blades, and is trimmed with fur and jewels. The hair is brushed 
straight back from the forehead and temples, and is confined under a highly decorated head-dress of 
somewhat fantastic shape. The original drawing is executed in pen and ink lightly washed with 
water-colour, a technique familiar to us as having been practised by Diirer throughout his career. 
The colouring is at present, and probably always was, pale in character. The flesh is slightly touched 
with red, the hair brown. The dress is green, the sleeve and belt being yellow, patterned with pink ; 
the head-dress is yellowish brown, outlined with bluish green, the jewel colours showing more decided 
touches of red and blue. In the upper right-hand corner is seen the date 1514 and the monogram 
AD. Both these appear to me to have been added by a foreign hand, probably by one whose 
misleading and mistaken activity may be traced in the inscriptions upon a number of other works, 
whose authenticity has in consequence been occasionally put in doubt. Such has been the fate of this 
drawing. Ephrussi, who published a reduced illustration of it, discusses it as a study of costume. 
Accepting the date marked upon it as that of the year of its origin, he brings it into relation with 
certain broadly sketched designs for men’s cloaks in the Albertina (L. 541-43), but fails to notice how 
widely it differs from them in the exact and almost hard technique of its draughtsmanship. To 
Lippmann this was probably obvious, and he significantly omitted the drawing from his selection of 
Bremen originals. Lippmann’s unwillingness to increase the number of drawings to be assigned to 
Diirer’s earlier years is, however, well known, and does not preclude us from again raising the question. 

The portrait in pure profile is rare in Diirer’s art.. It does not occur at all among his 
paintings, and but once or twice among the engravings and woodcuts. Among the fifteenth century 
Italians, on the other hand, it was both a characteristic and a favourite aspect. One especially famous 
group adopted this point of view exclusively. It is that currently described as the work of Piero della 
Francesca and his school, although modern criticism puts forward the names of Andrea del Verrocchio, 
Piero Pollaiuolo, and others. The central and most lovely example is preserved in the Museo Poldi- 
Pezzoli at Milan: similar, if less exquisite pieces, are in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum at Berlin, and 
in. Sir Frederick Cook’s collection at Richmond. At the first blush it may appear unwarrantable to 
compare the somewhat homely personage of the Bremen drawing to the refined types portrayed in the 
Italian pieces mentioned, But a detailed examination will show so many points in composition and 
costume to be common to our portrait and to the Piero group as to exclude the possibility of 
coincidences, and to compel us to search for an explanation of their origin. 

Whether the drawing be regarded as one of 1514 or, as its method of execution suggests to 
me, one of fifteen to twenty years earlier, it will be conceded that the costume is not a German one. 
It tallies precisely with that of the painted portraits cited above. In all of them a highly ornamented 
and jewelled head-dress is shown as here, partly covering the ear, and leaving visible in front a certain 
quantity of hair, drawn tightly backward from the roots, and exposing an unusually high forehead, 
produced, as was then fashionable, by the method of forcible and artificial hair removal. The outline 
of the bust, the high waist-belt, the sort of reversed décolletage, are also to be found in all the 
examples. A curious feature of the last-mentioned detail is the slight inaccuracy by which the outline 
of the. further side of the edging is shown, although in a strict profile it would scarcely be visible. 
It is impossible to assume the independent origin of such details north and south of the Alps, nor is it 
necessary. The drawing bears in its method of execution clear traces of being a translation from the 
flat, and not a study from life. Note the “all-over” rendering of the modelling of the face and neck, 
and the abandoning of the first outline of the brow and nose, a change in favour of the accuracy 
required in copying, but less needful, or even likely, if the drawing were being made from the round. 

The difficulty, therefore, of assigning this drawing its proper place and date in Diirer’s work 
disappears if we regard it as one of the numerous studies from Italian works of art, which we know to 
have been made in the years 1494 and 1495. Portraits of this class must have existed in numbers at 
Venice at the end of the fifteenth century, and although the resemblance to the Piero group appears 
to me to be most marked, it might prove that Diirer’s actual original was a work of the Bellini school. 
In either case its slightly anomalous character is explained, and we gain one more link in the chain 
which connects Diirer with his Italian forerunners and contemporaries. S. M. P. 
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V. 


DURER. Design for a Gothic Table Ornament or Fountain. 


Collotype (much reduced) from the pen and ink drawing, tinted with water-colour (67 by 35°8 cm., 
26% dy 14% in.) in the British Museum, from the Sloane Collection (LL. 223). 


On a polygonal plinth is represented a piece of ground diversified by hillocks and intersected by 
roads, on which shepherds, peasants, soldiers, and huntsmen pursue their respective occupations. A 
wayfarer takes off his hat as he passes a crucifix, and on the right two Turks are butchering a victim 
to the sound of fife and drum. In front, beneath a monstrous frog, which emits from its mouth five 
thin sprays of water (coloured blue), is a handle composed of two snakes twisted into a ring; the heads 
of snakes attached to similar handles are visible on the left and right, and a fourth is to be supposed at 
the back. A substantial column, rising from the centre of this base, supports a fountain, richly over- 
grown with conventional foliage in German late-Gothic taste. From the mouth ofa frog, on the 
outside of the fountain, and from another supposed to correspond to it at the back, issue four thin 
sprays of wine, two coloured pink, the others green; the pink sprays, representing red wine, fall into 
glasses (coloured green), held to receive them by hands emerging from clouds. Two Turks stand on 
flowers projecting as brackets from the fountain, and jets of water (blue) are thrown up from their 
mouths and fall backwards into the central basin. From the midst of this rises a superstructure of 
Gothic design, with a statue at the top, while various small figures cast up jets of water (blue) with 
syringes, or discharge slighter sprays of liquid (brown, perhaps a faded green) downwards into the basin. 
These figures are partially tinted pink; for the rest, all the design above the casing of Gothic foliage is 
in pen and ink only, while all below is tinted with washes of vermilion, pink, blue, and green, which 
last has faded almost to brown. The paper has been much folded and creased, but the preservation 
of the drawing itself is, notwithstanding, excellent. 

Lippmann appears to date the drawing about 1498. It may be somewhat earlier, and the 
figures are to be compared especially with the woodcut of the Martyrdom of the Ten Thousand. An 
inferior copy is in the Albertina (photographed by Braun, No. 70,591), and another at Berlin. ‘Thausing 
(I. 137) attributes neither to the hand of Diirer himself, and he is followed in this opinion by Val. 
Scherer (Die Ornamentik bei A. D., 1902, p. 90, note), and by W. von Seidlitz (Berlin Fahrbuch, 1907, 
XXVIII., 19), who suggests that the drawing may be by the artist who painted the drummer and fifer 
from the Jabach altar at Cologne, but attributes it, in any case, to a pupil of Diirer. I do not share 
their scepticism, though I find a superficial resemblance in certain details (e.g. the head of a hermit 
sheltered by a cavity in the soil, and the hats of the peasants on the left) to features in the work of the 
“ Brigittenmeister.” Dr. von Seidlitz remarks that the drawing betrays a thorough acquaintance with 
the goldsmith’s craft, and argues from this that the unknown draughtsman had passed through a training 
similar to Diirer’s own. Though such a circumstance counts for little in comparison with the internal 
evidence of the drawing itself, it must not be forgotten that Hans Frey, Diirer’s father-in-law, is related 
by Neudorfer (achrichten, ed. Lochner, 1875, p. 117) to have been skilled in the construction of such 
toys. ‘¢(Er) hatte einen guten Verstand, das Wasser mit Luft in die Hohe zu bringen; er machte aus 
Kupfer allerlei Bilder, Manns und Weibspersonen, die waren inwendig hohl, und also durch Geblase 
zugerichtet dass das eingegossene Wasser ihnen oben zum Kopf oder andern Orten in der Hohe heraus 
sprung, und mocht ein Jeder solchen Brunnen tragen und mitten in einen Saal setzen und zu zierlichen 
Ehren gebrauchen, wie denn bei Herrn Hannsen Ebner noch einer zu sehen ist.” 

Ce i; 


VI. 


DURER. ‘The Last Judgment. 


Collotype from the pen and ink drawing (28°4 by 23°3 cm., 11% by gs im.) in the British Museum, 
acquired in 1880 from the collection of Sir William Worsley, Bart. (L. 224). | 


Christ sits as judge, surrounded by a glory, His feet resting ona sphere. The Virgin Mary and 
St. John Baptist kneel on either hand as intercessors, and behind each is a portion of the Church 
Triumphant, with angels above, bearing the instruments of the Passion. Beneath Christ sit the twelve 
Apostles in a semicircle, St. Peter in their midst. St. Peter is seen again below, in the papal tiara, 


holding the key of Paradise, to which he admits the blessed on the left. Lost souls, on the right, are 
flung by demons into the jaws of Hell, and tormented in the flames. Between the two groups flies an 
angel, blowing the trump of doom. 

The Apostles and the group of Saints to the right are drawn in black ink; the remainder of the 
drawing is in brown of various degrees of warmth. 

This drawing has been frequently mentioned in the recent literature on Diirer. Dr.W. Weisbach 
(Der junge Durer, pp. 18, 19) uses it as an argument for attributing to Diirer a woodcut, probably 
much earlier than the drawing, in an undated N uremberg book of the fifteenth century, 4//erheilsamste 
Warnung vor der falschen Liebe dieser Welt, Pr. 225%. The connection is recognized by Dr. W. 
von Seidlitz (Berlin Fahréuch, 1907, XXVIIL, p. 18), who regards both works, however, as belonging 
to the very end of the century, and takes the drawing away from Diirer, ascribing it to a mysterious 
“double” of the master. That ‘“‘double,” modified and amplified by very large ascriptions both of 
earlier and later work, has been more recently identified by Dr. Rottinger (Vienna Fahrbuch, XXVIII.) 
with Hans Wechtlin. Dr. Rottinger, however, expressly attributes the ‘Last Judgment” to Diirer 
himself, though he ascribes to “Wechtlin” the allegorical drawing at Rennes which Mr. Peartree 
(Durer Society, 1X., p. 12) had pronounced to be “in every way akin” to the ‘ Last Judgment,” and 
a work of Diirer about 1500. I place these various opinions on record, merely remarking that my faith 
in the authorship of Diirer himself in the case of the ‘Last Judgment” is not yet shaken. 


GYD: 


VII. 
DURER. Calvary. 


Collotype from the brush drawing (28°7 by 18°2 cm., 11% by 7k in.) on green prepared paper, with white 
lights, in the Collection of Drawings in the Ufizi, Florence. 


The three crosses are seen against the sky in the upper part of the composition. Around 
their base is the usual crowd of horse and foot folk. The spear is being thrust into Christ’s side, 
while on the left an executioner (almost effaced) is climbing the ladder placed against the cross to 
which the good thief is fastened. In his hand he carries a club. Below this group the Virgin is seen 
lying upon the ground, supported by St. John and the Holy Women. In front of her kneels a figure 
tearing his (or her) hair. Still further in the foreground, to the left, are the soldiers casting lots for 
Christ’s raiment. Two are standing, while two others squat upon the ground. The composition is 
completed by three mounted men, not connected either by motive or action with those at the foot of 
the crosses. The central one bears considerable resemblance, both in his own attitude and in that of 
his horse, to the engraving of the “ Little Courier” (B. 80). His companions appear to the extreme 
right and left. A seated figure, grasping a weapon, occupies the otherwise empty space in the middle 
of the picture. | 

This much damaged drawing has long been the property of the Uffizi, and was formerly in the 
collection of Cardinal Leopoldo dei Medici. It is preserved in a volume of miscellaneous northern 
drawings, where it bears the number 2294. It is much rubbed, and parts of the drawing have entirely 
disappeared. The lower half is furthermore disfigured by a large grease-patch. Sufficient, however, 


survives to permit of the drawing being assigned to Diirer. The crisp, skilled touch is naturally most 


easily recognised in the presence of the original, but our collotype on the whole permits more of the 
detail of the composition to be made out than can be deciphered by the eye in the frayed and worn 
drawing itself. If the esthetic value of the work is thereby diminished, this defect is balanced by the 
fact that we have in this sheet a detailed composition which was afterwards popularised in a simplified 
form in a woodcut bearing Diirer’s monogram (B. 59, see reproduction in Portf. IX., Pl. XXXIII.), 
which if not drawn on the block by Direr himself, was at least executed under his immediate 
supervision. In general terms the upper part of the composition is repeated in the cut, and in the 
same sense as to the direction of right and left. The action of the thieves’ bodies has become more 
vigorous; the piercing of Christ’s side is no longer represented at the same moment as in the drawing, 
and the crowd at the foot of the crosses is much thinned out. The elements of the composition, 
down even to the trappings of the horses, remain the same. Below this point, however, a considerable 
and significant re-working of the material has been effected. The group of the fainting Madonna and 
her attendants occupies the same position in relation to the figures above as in the drawing, but has 
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been entirely reversed in the transference of the design to the wood-block. The space remaining on 
the right-hand side is filled by the removal thither of the group of soldiers casting dice, who appear 
in the opposite corner below the Madonna in the first arrangement. ‘The mounted men above 
described are omitted as prominent elements in the grouping, although one is partly seen at the right 
margin of the woodcut behind the standing soldier. 

The occurrence of these diversities lends a little support to the theory recently put forward by 
Dr. H. Rottinger, that certain woodcuts bearing Diirer’s monogram, or obviously connected with 
drawings indisputably his, may yet not owe their final shape, their transference to the wood-block, or 
the supervision of the processes of cutting, to the artist himself. Certain woodcuts of small size to be 
dated between the Apocalypse illustrations and those of the Life of the Virgin, display such occasional 
weaknesses of design and marked crudities of execution as compared with immediately preceding and 
following work, as to afford a warrant for a theory which implies the interposition of a second hand. 
The drawing under discussion undoubtedly belongs to the period indicated, and it is worthy of remark 
that the woodcut corresponding to it is one of those which are held to make up the set of inferior 
prints (Szwcke des schlechten Holzwerks), which Diirer mentions as having been got rid of during his 
stay in the Netherlands. ‘These differ considerably in quality and in the manner of their technical 
execution (¢,¢., B. 59, 100, 107, 110, 112), although they are all on the same scale and of much the 
same date. ‘These peculiarities would find a sufficient explanation if we regard Diirer as having 
furnished in each case a design bearing such a relation to the executed cut as the Uffizi drawing 
shows to the woodcut founded upon it. 


S. M. P. 


DURER. Calvary. 


Collotype (reduced) from the monochrome drawing (57 by 39 cm., 224 by 15% in.), Vo. 761 im the 
Uffizi Gallery, Florence. 


On the summit of a hill the city of Jerusalem is seen against the sky. It slopes downwards to 
a lake on the spectator’s left; on the right is a gateway, overhung by a huge tower which rises to the 
upper edge of the drawing. Only a narrow space of illuminated sky is shown, below which stretches 
a vast twilight hillside crowded with innumerable forms. ‘The procession issues from the city gate in 
confused groups. A horseman leads, followed by the two thieves; in the centre Christ sinks beneath 
the weight of the cross. The space below this is occupied by the main scene of the Crucifixion, repre- 
sented at the moment when the third cross, on the left, is being raised into position by the efforts of a 
number of men. An uncanny figure grasps the stem of the cross upon which Christ is borne and, 
distorting his mouth with his fingers, jeers at the Mother, whom St. John supports. Behind them a 
soldier with raised club drives back a group of lamenting men and women. The lower half of the sheet 
is filled with the immediate preparations for the Crucifixion. ‘The procession is coming to a halt, 
although the two crosses destined for the thieves are still carried in an erect position. The third one 
is laid upon the ground in order that an executioner may drill a hole init. To the left Christ sits upon 
the crosspiece, with bowed head resting upon the palm of His hand. On the opposite side He is seen 
again, when rough hands strip off His clothes with every action of contumely and ill-treatment. Right 
in the foreground three men huddle down to cast dice for the stripped raiment, while two fantastically 
armed soldiers will not even accept this last vile arbitrament, and heedless of the protesting gestures of 
their comrades, wrestle clumsily together, and seek to draw their weapons in order to satisfy their mean 
cupidity. 

On a stone which touches the extreme margin of the foreground is the monogram A D, and a 
date known from numerous earlier descriptions to stand for 1505. At present, however, only the first 
two figures, 15—, are actually visible. 

The spectator may be supposed to be placed some way up an opposite height. By this method 
a remarkably impressive theatre is gained for the representation of the scenes portrayed, a solemn and 
tragic confusion of figures in which the actual Crucifixion occupies but a small space. Notwithstanding 
the turbulence of the group in the immediate foreground, where the exigencies of perspective and not the 
spiritual importance of the incidents necessitate the introduction of figures of larger size than in the rest 
of the composition, this is the most poetic and impressive rendering of the scenes on Calvary which has 
come down to us from Diirer’s hand. The method of spacing numerous figures fairly evenly over the 


entire field of the picture is a familiar and favourite one in medieval art, and leads generally to a 
scattering of the esthetic interest and a lack of unity, defects which the artist has here successfully 
avoided. It is to be regretted, therefore, that the restricted patronage which Diirer enjoyed as a painter 
should have hindered him from carrying out such a work asa completed oil picture. A similar artistic 
attempt as regards scale and grouping of numerous figures is the ‘‘ Martyrdom of the Ten Thousand 
Christians in Persia,” executed three years later, in 1508. Although technically one of Diirer’s most 
attractive paintings, neither its subject nor the sentiment animating it permit of its comparison in these 
respects with the Florence ‘‘ Calvary.” It may help us, however, in its degree to realise what this 
composition might have become under more fortunate circumstances. 

Two preparatory sketches in pen and ink exist; neither, however, shows the exact arrangement 
finally adopted. One of these, now at Berlin (Lippmann 15), has long been known; the second, 
belonging to the Grand Ducal Collections at Coburg, was published and commented upon for the first 
time in the Diirer Society’s Ninth Portfolio (Plate XVIII. and text, pp. 13, 14). An account of the 
variations is there given in detail, and need not be repeated. 

The drawing is in dark colour upon a green ground; the ground serves for the half tones, and 
all the lights are laid in with white pigment, a method particularly favoured by Diirer for elaborate 
compositions containing much detail. Unfortunately the ground pigment has darkened, and for some 
unexplained reason the lower half of the sheet has become somewhat warmer and yellower than the 
upper one. It also bears marks of having been folded, horizontally and vertically, previously to being 
mounted on the panel which bears it at present. In this state it for a long time formed the under half 
of a kind of diptych, the cover of which bore a careful but not inspired copy, with colour added, made 
by Jan Breughel in 1604, by order, according to Heller, of the Grand Duke Ferdinand I. In the 
recent rearrangement of the Florence Collections, the two leaves have been separated, and now hang 
side by side, in the new room devoted to the northern masters in the Uffizi Gallery. 

In 1615, an engraving on the same scale as the original drawing was executed by Jacob 
Matham, of Haarlem, and dedicated to the “‘Treshault et trespuissant Prince Monseigneur Henry de 
Bourbon, Condé, etc.” 


S. M. P. 


> + 
DURER. Apollo. 


Collotype from the pen and bistre drawing (28°5 by 20°6 cm., 11% by 8h in.) in the British Museum, 
Jrom the Sloane Collection (L. 233). | 


Apollo’s attitude is almost that of the Apollo Belvedere. He holds in his right hand a sceptre, 
in his left the sun’s disc, on which the name APOLO is written in reverse, a fact from which it has 
generally been argued that this is a study for an engraving. He wears a laurel crown, which seems, 
like the long wavy hair at the back of his head, to be an afterthought. On the ground behind him, 
to the right, sits. Diana, as goddess of the moon, raising her arm as if to shield her eyes from the 
radiance of the sun. The colour of the ink is somewhat lighter in the original. 

This fine and celebrated drawing possesses a literature of its own. Much has been written on 
its relation to the Apollo Belvedere, to the engraving of “ Apollo and Diana” by Jacopo de’ Barbari, 
and to the ‘‘ Adam and Eve” of Diirer himself, for which it served in some sense as a preliminary 
study, and to other drawings by Diirer, an “ Apollo” in the collection of Sir Edward Poynter, P.R.A., 
and an ‘‘ #isculapius” at Berlin. The most important recent discussion of the drawing will be found 
in Professor Ludwig Justi’s book, Komstruierte Figuren und Kopfe unter den Werken A. Durers, 
Leipzig, 1902, in which a reproduction is given (Zaf iv.) showing by means of red dotted lines the 
geometrical scheme upon which the figure of Apollo was constructed. A large portion of this scheme, 
not agreeing in every detail with that given by Justi, may be discerned to this day upon the drawing 
itself, on which the lines were traced with a sharp point in the method often used by etchers in 
transferring the outlines of a drawing to the copper plate. These lines and the dots left by the point 
of the compass, being “ blind,” are only partially visible in the reproduction. Apart from its interest 
as an illustration of Diirer’s scientific method, the “ Apollo” ranks, unlike some of Diirer’s mathe- 
matically constructed figures, as a splendid work of art. 


C. D. 


Collotype from the stlver-point drawing on a brownish-grey ground, heightened with white (21°6 by 
16°4 cm., 8% by 6% im.), im the Kunsthalle, Bremen, from the Grunling Collection (L. 113). 


It is the opinion of several recent writers, for instance, Mr. Sturge Moore (Darer, p. 66), and 
Dr. J. Meder (note to L. 457), that this charming drawing is a portrait of Diirer’s wife in the early 
years of their marriage; later, evidently, by a considerable interval than the youthful Agnes of the 
Albertina sketch. The drawing loses even more than the majority of silver-points by the process 
of reproduction. 


C. D. 


XI, 
DURER. A Study in Perspective. 


Collotype from the pen and ink drawing (15°8 by 18°2 cm., 6} by 7} in.) in the Kunsthalle, Hamburg, from 
the Lawrence Collection. Watermark, high crown ; false monogram. Hitherto unpublished. 


On the right is a finished drawing of a double archway in a ruined antique building, with the 
steeply-inclined roof of a hut built against it; on the left a diagram relating to the construction of one 
of the arches, and a ground-plan of the whole gateway. The architecture is of a type much affected 
by Diirer about 1504; it is found, for instance, in the Adoration of the Magi at Florence, and in 
several woodcuts of the Life of the Virgin. 

Cc. D. 


XI. 
DURER. ‘The Descent from the Cross. 
Collotype from the pen and ink drawing in the Uffizi (29° by 21'2cm., 11% by 8h in.). 


This drawing coincides almost exactly as far as composition and arrangement of draperies are 
concerned with the corresponding sheet in the famous ‘‘ Green Passion” preserved in the Albertina 
at Vienna. A strip about one inch wide has been removed at the bottom, cutting away a portion of 
the draperies and the wreath of thorns visible in the completed drawing. The main difference lies in 
the manner in which the lines used to indicate modelling are employed. These have a peculiar 
diagonal character, systematically and almost monotonously employed over the whole group. This, 
together with a certain weakness in the drawing of the extremities, has led to the exclusion of this 
piece from the list of preparatory studies for the “Green Passion” compiled by recent writers. The 
four universally accepted pen and ink sketches made for this purpose (at Berlin, Turin, and two in 
the Albertina) are not carried so far in the execution of detail, and they show, moreover, numerous 
slight divergencies in the arrangement of the composition. They are in fact genuine preliminary 
sketches, and the Uffizi sheet does not belong to the same group. Neither can it, on the other hand, 
be classed with the recognised or presumed copies of such sketches, known to us respectively in such 
drawings as the “Kiss of Judas” and the “ Flagellation” in the Ambrosiana. These are obviously 
copies, whereas the “ Descent from the Cross” is very nearly of the first quality. In one particular, 
the modelling of Christ’s torso, it is even superior to the completed work. 


x 
DURER. Portrait of Agnes Durer. 


ae 


XIII. 
DURER. The Martyrdom of St. Catherine. 
Collotype from the pen and ink drawing (30 by 19 cm., 113 by 7k in.) in the Uffizi Gallery, Florence. 


The saint, habited in the costume of the artist’s day, kneels with hands joined in prayer. A 
fragment of the wheel is on the ground at her knees. Behind her stands the executioner with raised 
sword, his left hand grasping the saint’s head. 


IO 


Certain things are feeble and uninteresting, such as Catherine’s hands and the shading of the 
male figure’s costume; we are prevented, therefore, from feeling certain as to the actual execution of 
the drawing, although no other version of this composition is known. | 
The drawing is in two inks, an effect which our plate does not attempt to render. The saint 
was first sketched in pale bistre, and the executioner subsequently added in black ink. | 
S. M. P. 


XIV. | 
DURER (?). The Virgin and Child, Seated. 


Collotype from the pen and Indian ink drawing (16'4 by 16°8 cm., 64 by 68 in.) in the British Museum, 
from the Desperet and Malcolm Collections (Robinson's Catalogue, 1869, No. 529, as Durer ; 
in the 1876 edition, No. 514, as Baldung). Watermark, ox’s head with triangle below. The 


monogram and border line are late additions. 


This drawing was exhibited by Mr. Malcolm under Diirer’s name at the Burlington Fine Arts 
Club in 1869 (No. 146), and a photographic reproduction made on that occasion is to be found in 
certain collections; it is otherwise unpublished. The attribution to Baldung, subsequently adopted, is 
not a happy one; the drawing is much nearer to Diirer, and seems to be by an artist working at 
Nuremberg under Diirer’s influence soon after 1500. It has affinities with the group of drawings 
recently put together by Dr. Rottinger under the name of Wechtlin; compare, especially, the peculiar 
folds of the Virgin’s robe on the extreme left and near the middle with similar details in the drawings 
reproduced on pp. 18 and 20, and Jaf iil. This resemblance was suggested to me by Dr. Meder 
before the publication of the essay on Wechtlin. 


| 

| 

Although the date and monogram are false, the drawing undoubtedly represents a design by } 
Direr. 


GG. 1. 


XV. | 
DURER. ‘The Virgin and Child. | 
Collotype from a drawing in the Venice Academy, No. 472 (18°3 4y 17°9 cm., 7% by 7% in.) | 


The Virgin sits on an earthen mound which is kept in its place by wooden planks. She clasps | 
the Child with her right hand, and offers him an apple while he plays with a bird. | 

The drawing has been first made in a warm brown ink, then nearly all the folds from the lap 
downward have been re-drawn in black, probably by Diirer himself. The date 1514 and monogram 
are spurious, and the work is probably of a somewhat earlier time. It has not served for any known 
composition. The stamp is that of the Venetian Academy, which collection the drawing is presumed 
to have entered early in the nineteenth century. 


S. M. P. 


DURER. Study of Hands. 1508. 


Collotype from the brush drawing in Indian ink on a green ground, heightened with white (23°2 dy 
2Q°1 cm., g& by 11}7in.), in the Kunsthalle, Bremen, from the Grunling Collection (L. 11 5) 


| XVI. 
The right hand (to the left of the sheet) is raised and grasps an object slightly indicated; the 


$ left hand grasps a ball, behind which the thumb is hidden. The hands are a study for those of the 
which was completed in 1509. (See Ephrussi, Etude sur le triptyque 2A. Durer dit le Tableau 

@ Autel de Heller, 1876, where this and other studies for the picture are collected.) | 
The reproduction is, unfortunately, a little reduced, and has suffered further by accidental damage 


to the negative. 


II 


| Almighty in the lost picture of the Coronation of the Virgin, commonly called the Heller altarpiece, 


XVII. 


DURER. The Virgin Mary with Angels. 1511. 
Collotype from a drawing in the Venice Academy, No. 470° (20°3 by 15 cm., 8% by 6 im.). 


XVIII. 


DURER. The Virgin and Child. 
Collotype from a drawing in the Venice Academy, No. 47% (18°7 by 16°2 cm., 74 by 64 7.). 


The first is a rapidly made sketch in grey ink, the tree on the right, the signature and some 
hatching on the ground being added later in bistre. The Virgin leans back against a tree-trunk, 
supporting the child on her left knee. She looks away from him to the right, where two little angels 
bring a cross(?) and some flowers. The date 1511 and monogram are in this case undoubtedly 
genuine. Another dated design for a Madonna of this year is in the Louvre (L. 315). Here also she 
is shown in the open air, but there are no attendant angels. | 

The second drawing is more deliberate in character, and shows the Madonna seated upon a 
cushioned chair. The date and monogram, which differ from each other in colour and character, are 
both false, and of a kind frequently added to genuine drawings. 

No. 470 shows a small portion of a watermark, which appears to be the well-known Fugger 
trident. Both drawings bear the circular stamp of the Venice Academy, but nothing is known of the 
source whence they were derived. : 

The subject of the Virgin and Child, both alone and surrounded by other figures, was a 
favourite one with Diirer at all periods of his life, and in every medium practised by him. Pen 
sketches of such compositions are particularly numerous, but the majority of those surviving are not 
known to have been carried out either as pictures or as prints. No subsequent use of any of the three 
reproduced in this Portfolio can now be traced. 


5. M. P. 


KIX., XX. 


DURER. Studies for the engraving of “The Knight, Death, and 
the Devil.” B. 08. 


Collotypes from the back and front of the drawing in the Ambrosiana, Milan (239 4y 17°3 cm., gt by 


6§ 77.). 


Diirer’s interest in the horse, and especially in the horse and its rider, began early in his artistic 
life, but it was only by slow stages that the superbly monumental effect, hinted at in the “St. George ” 
(B. 54) of 1505-8, was reached in the “ Knight and Death” of 1513. 

The series of studies for this composition began, as is well known, with the straightforward but 
commonplace drawing of a German Landsknecht in 1498, now belonging to the Albertina (see Durer 
Society, VI., text, p. 10). This figure possesses none of the imaginative quality subsequently infused by 
the artist into the group, although the details as well as the general lines of the composition retain a 
great similarity. 

According to Thausing, the subject again occupied Diirer’s attention in 1506 during his stay 
in Venice. To this year he attributes the two drawings here reproduced, as well as a third in the Ufhizi 
Collection. The only reason for this suggestion is the by no means profound resemblance to the bronze 
horse which bears Verrocchio’s statue of Bartolommeo Colleoni. It is likely that Diirer studied that 
work during his sojourn in Italy, but the influences received from it could well have lasted some years, 
and it is more probable that the working drawings for an engraving should have been prepared shortly 
before the plate itself was taken in hand, than that they should have been made and left unused for a 
period of six or seven years. For these drawings are not merely stages in the evolution of the compo- 
sitional idea, but the actual working guide required by the artist when he set about the task of reversing 
the subject for transference to the copper. Ephrussi, and more recently Dr. Meder (Handzeschnungen 
Alter Meister, Bd. XI., Nos. 1215 and 1234), mistakenly, I think, regard that side of the sheet which 
is here described as the back (namely, that with the darkened background, where the horse is stepping 


towards the spectator’s right) as the first study. They consider the figure with the pale background 
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(here described as the front) as merely a tracing from the other side, the dark pigment being added to 
facilitate the act of tracing. The reverse of this appears to be the truth. Diirer, with his old drawing 
of 1498 before him, to which both in the costume and attitude of the knight he strictly adheres, has as 
his first business to improve the proportions and action of the horse. To this end a diagram of 
rectangular spaces is mapped out, and the outlines of the animal inscribed within and upon them, the 
off hind leg still showing in its confused lines an uncertainty, either of knowledge or intention, traces 
of which survived even in the engraving. If the student will compare the details of the drawings here 
placed face to face, he must recognize the superiority in draughtsmanship and intelligibility of the right- 
hand one. Contrast the methods by which the mane is indicated, or the modelling at the base of the 
neck, the drawing of knees or hoofs, or almost any detail of the knight’s armour. It will be seen that 
one is a fresh and spirited drawing, the other a mechanical rendering recording little except the position 
of the details in question, as a guide to the engraver in plotting out the lines of his reversed composition. 
The dark background appears to me to be intended as a help in the same direction, isolating and 
simplifying the masses, and is in no way connected with the act of tracing, which was completed before 
it was laid on. The several points at which the outlines do not correspond (¢.g., on the chest and right 
foreleg) are a further confirmation of the priority of our right-hand piece. It must be noted that the 
dog, which differs somewhat both in position and character from the animal seen in the engraving, was 
added to the traced side only, the faint image of it which appears on the front being due to the slight 
transparence of the thin paper on which the drawings are made. 

The drawing at Florence, which has been spoken of by several writers as yet another preliminary 
study for the great engraving, has no claim whatever to be regarded as from the hand of Diirer. It is 
not a copy, but a tracing made from the side which is here described as the original drawing, but 
includes also some details (such as the dog, and that leg of the horse which crosses it) belonging to the 
back of the sheet. These could only be visible at the same moment if examined by transmitted light, 
as must be the case during the act of tracing. A full-sized photograph of the Uffizi piece was, by the 
permission of the Director of the Ambrosiana, placed upon the drawing there, and was found to tally 
with it at all points with mechanical exactitude. S.M. P. 


a 


XXII. 
DURER. Portrait of a Young Man. 


Collotype from the black chalk drawing (36°2 by 25°5 cm., 14} by 10 in., measured across the middle), 
in the K. Kupferstichkabinet, Dresden (Woermann, IT. 13) 


This fine drawing was formerly attributed to Aldegrever, perhaps on account of the A which 
forms a conspicuous ornament upon the inner garment of the man, just beneath the lace which holds 
his coat together. In his publication of the Dresden drawings (Part II., 1896), Dr. Woermann 
remarks that he agrees with Scheibler in thinking this attribution a possible one; others had suggested 
the names of Burgkmair and Barthel Beham; he adopted the more general designation of South 
German School. 

Diirer’s name was first proposed, so far as I am aware, by Dr. Friedlander, in a review of the 
aforementioned publication, Repertorium fur Kunstwissenschafi, 1897, xx., 73. The suggestion seems 
to me obvious and satisfactory, and I have long desired that the drawing should be published again 
under Diirer’s name. The sitter does not seem to have aroused a passionate interest in the artist; but 
the portrait, if a little dull, is at least dignified and impressive. It is probably earlier than the many 
chalk portraits drawn during the journey to the Netherlands, wt GUD. 


XXII. 
DURER. _ Christ on the Mount of Olives. 1521. 


Collotype from the pen and ink drawing (20°8 by 29'4.cm., 8} by 114%n.) in the Stadel Institute, 
Frankfurt am Main (L. 199). 


The drawing appears to be connected with Diirer’s project, after his return from the 
Netherlands, of designing another Passion on wood of oblong shape, for which only one woodcut, the 
‘Last Supper,” of 1523, was actually carried out. C. D. 


= 


XXIII. 
DURER. Study for the Engraved Portrait of Melanchthon. _ B. 105. 
Collotype from the pen and ink drawing (13 by 11'6 cm., 5% by 48 in.) in the collection of Mr. Herbert 


Horne, Florence. 


The engraving (1526) for which this drawing is a study will be found reproduced below, 
No. XXX. The drawing is on paper with the watermark reproduced on p. 46 of Heller, from 
Diirer’s drawing of his dream of 1525, in the Ambras Collection at Vienna, L. 423; two genuine, 
but unpublished, studies of proportion by Diirer in the British Museum, signed and dated 1526, are 
on paper with the same watermark. The pen-drawing is finer and sharper than it appears in the 
reproduction. It is in the reverse direction to that of the engraving, with which it has a general 
but not very exact resemblance as regards the disposition of the lines. The divergence is greatest in 
the costume, which is much less carefully finished in the drawing than the engraving; the modelling 
of the face is also less elaborate, and the reflection on the pupil of the eye has not been drawn. 

The drawing does not show Diirer at his best, if we compare it, for instance, with the silver- 
point of Eobanus Hessus, of the year 1526, but its genuineness is above suspicion. It is, perhaps, not 
drawn from life, but reduced from a larger drawing, to serve directly as a study for the print. No 
other drawing of Melanchthon, however, is known. 

This study comes from the Fountaine Collection (lot 850 in the sale at Christie’s, 7-roth July, 
1884); it subsequently belonged to the father of Mr. Maurice Hewlett, the author, and was acquired 
by Mr. Horne from a London dealer in 1904. 

C. D. 


XXIV. 
DURER. Head of Christ. 
Collotype of the pen and ink drawing (9°4 by 7'1 cm., 3% by 2% in.) in the Ufizi Gallery, Florence. 


Ephrussi (pp. 172, 173) connects this drawing with the picture of a head of Christ at Bremen, 
1514, which, at least in its present condition, is of dubious authenticity. The resemblance, moreover, 
is extremely slight; the head at Bremen does not wear the crown of thorns. 
C. D. 


XXV, 
DURER. Portrait of Frederick, Count Palatine. 1523. 


Collotype from the silver-point drawing (16'5 by 11°6cm., 63 by 43 in.) in the British Museum, from 
the Sloane Collection (L. 293). 


Head and bust, in profile to the left, in armour, wearing the collar and badge of the Golden 
Fleece. The drawing is terminated at the foot by a curved line, suggesting that it was designed for a 
medallion. A coin (thaler) was in fact struck bearing on the obverse this very portrait. It commemo- 
rated the appointment of Frederick, Count Palatine, in 1522, to the high ofhce of Reichsstatthalter, the 
representative of Charles V. within the empire; cazs - MAI- IN- IMPERIO- LOCVMTENENS, he is named 
upon the coin. In this capacity Frederick’s official residence was the Burg at Nuremberg. 

The identification of this portrait as that of Frederick, afterwards Elector Palatine, was made by 
Dr. Alfred Peltzer, in his book, Albrecht Durer und Friedrich II, von der Pfalz, Strassburg, 1905 ; 
he mentions, however, a conjecture put forward still earlier by Dr. Valentiner, which lacked the proof 
supplied by the discovery of the coin. 

Frederick, born in 1482, succeeded his elder brother, Ludwig V., as Elector Palatine, in 1544; 
in 1535 he married Dorothea, daughter of Christian II., King of Denmark, and he died in 1556. It 
is recorded by Sandrart that Diirer painted his portrait in oils in 1522, and apart from the somewhat 
questionable portrait in possession of the Grand Duke of Hesse, Dr. Peltzer has adduced several proofs 
of Frederick’s patronage of Diirer. Especially interesting is the new light thrown by this discovery 
upon Diirer’s declared intention of going, in 1519, either to Spain or to England.’ For Frederick set 


*« Neue Nachrichten tiber A. Durer,” by E. Reicke, Beilage zur Allgemeinen Zeitung, No. 14, 1905. The statement about Direr’s 
intended journey occurs in a letter from Lorenz Beheim, Canon of Bamberg, to Pirkheimer, dated March 29th, 1519. 
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out in June of that year to join Charles V. in Spain and announce to him his election as emperor, while 
he accompanied him in May of the following year from Spain to England. There are numerous 
allusions in Diirer’s journal to Frederick, who was in the Netherlands at the same time. 


XXVI. 


DURER. Monkeys Dancing. 1523. 
Collotype from the pen and ink drawing (29'8 by 22°5 cm., 11% by 83 in.) in the Museum at Basel. 


Above the circle of monkeys dancing and capering round a fire burning in a brazier, Diirer has 
written, “©1523 Nach andree zu Nornberg” (1523 after St. Andrews Day—November 30th—at 
Nuremberg). ; 

In the University Library at Basel is preserved the autograph letter by Diirer, dated December 
6th, 1523, which accompanied this drawing when he sent it to one Frey, probably Felix Frey, a 
reformer, at Ziirich. In this letter he acknowledges the receipt of a book which Frey had sent to 
Varnbiiler and Diirer, and promises to read it when Varnbiiler has done so. He continues: ‘ But as 
to the Dance of Monkeys, which you desired me to make for you, I have drawn it herewith, but 
clumsily. For it is long since I have seen a monkey. So you will please put up with it kindly.” 
The letter concludes with greetings to Ulrich Zwingli, Hans Leu the painter, and others at Ziirich. 
(Printed in full, Lange and Fuhse, Durers Schrifilicher Nachlass, p. 70.) 


ENGRAVINGS. 


| XXVIL. 
DURER. St. George on Foot. B. 53. 


Photogravure from an impression in the British Museum (Malcolm Collection). 


a) N Koehler’s Chronological Catalogue this engraving is placed, on the ground of similarity 
in workmanship, next to the “‘ St. George on Horseback,” B. 54, which is dated 1508. 
‘It may seem improbable that Diirer should have treated the same subject twice at the 
same time, but there are other similar instances. ‘The Little Horse’ and ‘The Great 
Horse’ are both dated 1505, and the two ‘Saint Christopher’ 1521.” The special 
attention paid to St. George by Diirer in this year may well be connected with the Emperor 
Maximilian’s heightened interest in the military Order of St. George.’ It may be observed that the 
cross within a circle upon St. George’s banner agrees with the badge of the Order as seen in two of 
Altdorfer’s woodcuts in the “‘Triumphal Arch of Maximilian” (27 and 37 in Bartsch’s edition), 
Springinklee’s “St. George,” B. 58 (Dodgson, I., 404, 75), and woodcut No. 117 in Theuerdank, 
by Leonhard Beck; sce also the two drawings of St. George by Diirer himself in the Gebetbuch, fol. 9 
and 23 v., and St. George in the woodcut of the Patron Saints of Austria, B. 116. The nimbus of 
St. George in the present engraving is of a type very uncommon with Diirer; it occurs on several 
woodcuts which are attributed to one or another of his pupils. 


XXVIII. 
DURER. The Little Horse. 1505.  B. 96. 
Photogravure from an impression in the British Museum. 


The man with winged helmet and wings upon his feet is interpreted by Thausing and 
Springer as Mercury. 


"See Giehlow, Beitrage xur Entstehungsgeschichte des Gebetbuches Kaisers Maximilians I.; Dodgson, Catalogue of Woodcuts, 1., 313, 
3143 Eisler, Jahrbuch der K.K. Zentral-Kommission, 1905, Ul., 103 ff.; and Giehlow, Kaiser Maximilians I. Gebethuch, Wien, 1907, 
Geleitwort, p. 7. 
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XXIX. 


DURER.. Albrecht of Brandenburg, commonly called “The Little 
Cardinal.” 1519. B. ro2. 


Photogravure trom an impression in the British Museum. 


This plate was engraved to serve as frontispiece to the Heiligthumsbuch, or book of relics, of 
the church of St. Maurice and St. Mary Magdalen at Halle, printed in 1520 by order of the Cardinal, 
and illustrated with woodcuts by Wolf Traut and the ‘ Pseudo-Cranach.” Diirer wrote, early in 
1520, to Spalatin, Chaplain to Frederick the Wise, Elector of Saxony, ‘I send herewith to my most 


gracious Lord three prints of a copper-plate of my most gracious Lord of Mainz, that I have engraved 


at his desire. I have sent to his Electoral Grace the copper with two hundred impressions, presenting 
them to him, in return for which his Electoral Grace has behaved most graciously to me. For his 
Electoral Grace has presented to me two hundred florins in gold and twenty ells of damask for a coat. 
These I have received with joy and gratitude, and especially at this time, as I have been short of 
money.” (Diirer had been unable to draw his pension since the death of the Emperor Maximilian in 
January, 1519.) It appears from this letter that more than two hundred proofs of the engraving had 
been printed before it was used for the book. Impressions occur with the title of the book, 
Vortzeichnus und | steigung des hochlob/ wirdigen hetligthumbs /der Stifftkirchen der heiligen | Sanct 
Moritz ond Ma-/rien Magdalenen xu Halle, printed on the back. The book itself is very rare; a 
copy is in the British Museum (Proctor 11985). It has a literature of its own, which hardly concerns 
us here, since it deals chiefly with the woodcuts. On Albrecht of Brandenburg as a patron of art, 
G. von Térey’s work on the Hez/igthumsbuch, Strassburg, 1892, and P. Redlich’s Cardinal Albrecht 
von Brandenburg und das neue Stift xu Halle, Mainz, 1900, may be consulted. | 

Diirer drew the Cardinal, presumably, at the Diet of Augsburg in 1518 (Thausing, II., 152; 


Ephrussi, 260). The splendid drawing from life, looking to the left, in charcoal, is preserved in the 


Albertina (L. 547). Thausing accepts as genuine a small pen and ink drawing in the Kunsthalle at 
Bremen (13°6 by g'g9 cm.), of which a reproduction in 
half-tone is published here. The drawing is omitted 
by Lippmann, and is not regarded as genuine by Dr. 
Pauli, the director of the Kunsthalle. Ephrussi writes 
of it, “Ce dessin en sens inverse de la gravure n’a 
guére plus de valeur d’art que celle d’un calque habile- 
ment fait.” Its inferiority as a work of art to the 
original drawing and to the engraving is undeniable, 
but I was at one time unwilling to condemn it, 
since several external points speak in favour of its 
genuineness. Might not Diirer have drawn in this 
niggling way, when engaged in merely copying from 
an original work of his own, for the purpose of 
reducing it to the scale required for the engraving? 
The following are the points in its favour :—The 
writing at the top, “1519 pischoff von mentz” is 
exceedingly like Diirer’s autograph. The date and 
the age of the Cardinal are alike one year earlier than 
the year of the actual execution of the engraving, 
while the mistake annos for anno speaks rather in 
favour of Diirer’s authorship than against it. There 
is no sign of the curtain, title, or coat of arms, and 
the quotation from Virgil occupies a different place 
from that finally adopted. In its proportions the 
portrait agrees with the Albertina drawing; in the 
Hh en dei beter CS engraving the bust was cut off at a higher level, so 
that the two lower buttons of the coat are not shown. 
The creases in the coat near the left (in the engraving, right) shoulder agree with those of the Albertina 
drawing, not with those of the engraving. The moiré pattern of the silk is peculiar to the Bremen 
drawing. 
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Since, however, the quality of the drawing must outweigh all other considerations, it is to be 
regarded as the work of an ingenious forger, who had both the drawing and the print to work from. 
v is certainly much inferior to the silver-point study in the Louvre (L. 329) for the Great Cardinal 
of 1523. 

On the back is the beginning of a face, in pen and ink, giving nose, mouth, and outline of chin 
in careful detail, The watermark of the paper is the Cardinal’s hat (only the strings beneath the hat 
are visible), which occurs on Diirer’s woodcuts of the six “Knots.” Briquet, Nos. 3353 ff., givesa long 
series of examples of this watermark, which he says was exclusively Italian, and in the sixteenth century 
exclusively Venetian. The selection of this paper for the Cardinal’s portrait is another testimony to 


the forger’s cleverness. 
C. D. 


XXX, 


DURER. Melanchthon. 1526.  B. 10s. 
Photogravure from an impression in the British Museum. 


_ The study for this engraving, in the collection of Mr. Herbert Horne, is reproduced above, 
No. XXIII. 

Of some interest in connection with modern impressions of this plate is a note by Von Eye 
(Anzeiger fur Kunde der deutschen Vorzeit, 1864, XI., 16) recording an impression printed on the back 
of a portrait of G. W. Panzer, of the year 1802. The plate appeared to be in good condition, but the 
engraving itself somewhat worn. 


WOODCUTS. 


XXXI.—XLI. 


_ 


MASTER OF THE ILLUSTRATIONS TO ST. BRIDGET. 


First Set. XXXII. Tue Parasite oF THE LABOURERS IN THE VINEYARD. 
XXXII. Tue Circumcision or Curist. 
XXXVI. Tue Disciptes Vistrinc St. JOHN THE Baprist IN PRIson. 
XXXIV. Sr. FRANCIS RECEIVING THE STIGMATA. 


Second Set. XXXV. St. MiIcHAEt. XXXVI. Sr. Lronarp. 
AAXMVIL. ” Sr. Rocw. XXXVIII. Str. Wo.trcane. 

Third Set. XXXIX. Sr. Veronica. XL. Sr. Anrony. 
XLI. A Guarpian ANGEL. XLII. Sr. Marrutas. 


Collotypes from impressions in the Kunsthalle, Hamburg. 


EFORE discussing this set of woodcuts in detail, it is necessary to say a few words about 
the artist to whom they are attributed. The ‘“‘ Brigittenmeister,” or ‘‘ Benedikt- 
meister,” as he has been colloquially called in recent years, is an anonymous illustrator 
of the School of Nuremberg, working at the very beginning of the sixteenth century, 
whose works used to be attributed either to Diirer or to some pupil or other of Diirer’s ; 

for a time Schaufelein was the name most in favour; then a portion of the group was attributed, by 

myself amongst others, to Traut. The conviction that the woodcuts in question, and certain drawings, 
especially a famous series dealing with the life of St. Benedict, are the work of a distinct master, has 
been, however, steadily growing since the publication of Dr. Weisbach’s book, Der junge Durer, in 

1906. Though I have twice protested against the attribution of the group in question to a single 

artist (Atheneum, 21st July, 1906, p. 81, and Durer Society, 1X., p. 23), 1 have now been convinced 
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that it is, on the whole, correct. Thausing long ago (Durer, ate Aufl., I., 277) attributed the 
Benedict drawings and the St. Bridget woodcuts to the same artist. A portion of the group was 
discussed in 1904 by Professor Jaro Springer (Sitzungshericht V. der Berliner hunstgeschichtl. 
Gesellschaft); it was put together more definitely by Dr. Weisbach, who attributed to the same artist 
as the illustrations to St. Bridget’s Revelations (Koberger, 1500), (1) a rare anonymous Passion set in 
the Albertina; (2) the Benedict drawings; (3) the woodcut published by the Diirer Society as 


No, 32 in the Ninth Portfolio. The list was extended by Dr. Dornhoffer (Kunsteeschichtliche 


Anzeigen, 1906, p. 88), and Dr. Weixlgirtner (Mizz. d. Ges. fi vervielf. Kunst, 1906, p. 66), but 
much more largely by Dr. H. Rottinger in his essay, ‘‘ Hans Wechtlin ” (Vienna Fahrbuch, 1907, 
XXVII., Heft 15; the earlier literature on the subject is summarized on p. g). Dr. Réttinger raises 


. many interesting questions, into which I cannot enter here, and extends the work of the “ Benedikt- 


meister,” whom he identifies with Hans Wechtlin of Strassburg (in his Nuremberg period), by several 
surprising attributions. The point of special interest for our present purpose is that he enriches the 
work of the Anonymus (for so I still prefer to call him) with one at least (the third) of the three sets 
of woodcuts from which our reproductions are chosen; the second is evidently unknown to him, and 
he does not mention the first. The woodcuts had already been attributed by Dr. Christian Rauch 
(Die Trauts, 1907, p. 27, note) to the Master of the Benedict drawings, who was, in Dr. Rauch’s 
opinion, Hans von Kulmbach. 

The group of woodcuts in question was first described in 1884 by Dr. Woldemar von Seidlitz 
(Berlin Yahrbuch, VI., 28), from the series at Berlin, which consists of forty-six illustrations designed 
for an unpublished Hortulus Anime, and thirty-six of larger size (wider) representing almost 
exclusively New Testament subjects. The Berlin impressions are early. At Basel are thirteen subjects 
only (late impressions) of the smaller set (size ca. 61 by 4r mm.). One only, St. Anne, is mentioned 
by Dr. Rottinger as being at Vienna, where, however, as I have since been informed, a larger number 
exists, and Passavant mentions one, St. Veronica, at Frankfurt am Main. Two more large collections, 
however, are extant. The Dresden Cabinet possesses forty-six (not the same subjects as the forty-six 
at Berlin) in rather late impressions. Dr. Max Geisberg has been so kind as to furnish me with a 
list of these, from which it appears that thirty-one belong to what I have called the first set, one only 
(St. Martin) to the second, and fourteen to the third. The Kunsthalle at Hamburg possesses a more 
varied collection than the Berlin Kupferstichkabinett, and the impressions are of fine quality, though 
not quite equal in that respect to those at Berlin. Of the first set there are forty-three at Hamburg, 
or nine more than at Berlin; of the second, there are fourteen, all of which, so far as I know at 
present, are unique, with the exception of St. Martin, which also occurs at Dresden; of the third, 
there are twenty-six only, or twenty less than at Berlin. The smaller collections at Basel and Dresden 
both contain one subject of the third set, a man in profile to the right, kneeling at his bedside, which 
does not occur at Berlin and Hamburg. I hope to publish ere long in a more accessible and con- 
venient form a complete list of the subjects, compiled from the contents of these several collections. 
I will state the result, for the present, only in a summary way. 

The first set (ca. 63 by 50 mm.) contains forty-three subjects, the thirty-six at Berlin being all 
represented at Hamburg, with nine additional woodcuts. As the smaller set was designed for an 
unpublished Hortulus Anime, so this larger set was obviously intended for a Plenarium or collection 
of the Liturgical Gospels for the year, with a commentary. It is difhcult to say of how many the 
complete set ought to consist. The Sunday Gospels alone would account for fifty-two, were it not for 
the common practice at the time of making the same woodcut serve for several subjects. Among 
Schaufelein’s illustrations, for instance, to the Plenarium printed at Basel in 1514, the same cut serves 
for the Feeding of the Four Thousand and the Feeding of the Five Thousand, while a cut of Christ 
addressing the Apostles is used for various purposes. The whole set of illustrations, again, need not be 
by the same artist: in the Plenarium already mentioned, Schiaufelein’s cuts are supplemented by many 
from the hand of Urs Graf. The number of Gospels for other days than Sundays chosen for illustration 
may vary from one edition to another. We must, therefore, avoid speculation, and confine ourselves to the 
forty-three that definitely exist. Forty of these, so far as I have had time to test them, appear to belong 
to the Sunday Gospels, two, St. Dorothy and St. Francis, to Saints’ Days, and one, representing a priest 
under a canopy, carrying a monstrance, between two laymen, to Corpus Christi (Fronleichnam, the 
Thursday following Trinity Sunday). The subject is treated by Schaufelein in a precisely similar 
manner in the Basel Plenarium. The St. Dorothy and St. Francis seem to be more wanted for the 
Hortulus than for the Plenarium, and their place is not filled by any repetition in the smaller set, but 
on account of their dimensions I feel obliged to leave them in connection with the New Testament and 
Corpus Christi subjects. The order of the Gospels in the course of the Christian year determines the 
order in which these woodcuts would have been placed in the book, if it had ever appeared. 
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The second set (ca. 61 by 41 mm.), never yet mentioned in the literature on the subject, is 
distinguished from the third, not by its dimensions, but merely by the fact that every subject is framed 
at the sides by the stems of trees and at the top by boughs or tracery meeting over the saint’s head, a 
pattern afterwards imitated by Erhard Schon in his illustrations to the Hortulus Anime. In spite af 
this external difference, I believe the second set to be intimately connected with the third, and designed 
with it for a Hortulus Anime. All the subjects are wanted, and there is no repetition when the two 
sets are combined. The second set consists, as I have already stated, of fourteen. 

The third set (ca. 61 by 41 mm.) consists of forty-seven subjects, all except one being at Berlin. 
While there can be no doubt that these (probably with the addition of the second set) were intended 
for a Hortulus Anime, there is the same difficulty in determining whether they are complete as in the 
case of the Plenarium cuts. In no Hortulus known to me are all the illustrations by the same artist, 
and the subjects chosen for illustration also vary, though within certain definite limits, for the contents and 
order of the text are fixed. The Hortulus Anime is a book of prayers for private use, which was first 
printed at Strassburg in 14.98 and enjoyed an immense popularity in Germany during the first twenty years 
of the sixteenth century, until it was driven out, in most parts, by the Reformation. The chief centres for 
the printing of these books were Strassburg, Lyons (where Clein printed them for the great Nuremberg 
publishing house of Koberger), and Nuremberg. Other editions appeared at Mainz and Leipzig, and 
one (1523) at Basel; the Hortulus Anime printed at Wittenberg in 1548 is, of course, a different book 
of Protestant character, while the Wiirzgartlein is not always, though it is sometimes, the Hortulus Anime 
in a German translation. The only editions known to exist that are illustrated by Nuremberg artists 
are those which contain woodcuts by Hans Springinklee and Erhard Schén, mixed in various pro- 
portions, which were published by the Kobergers in many editions from 1516 to 1521.’ The existence 
of these woodcuts seems to point toa much earlier project for a Hortulus, about 1504 or earlier, which 
was never carried out. A precise parallel exists at Augsburg in the case of woodcuts designed by 
Hans Weiditz towards 1520, covering a similar range of subjects, a few of which occur in isolated 
positions, while the majority seem never to have been published till 1551, when the blocks had passed 
into the possession of Egenolff at Frankfurt. 

The proofs at Berlin are derived from the Faesch Collection and come from Basel, and it 
might be, if it has not already been, suggested that they were intended for a Basel book. T heme are 
undoubted resemblances, which I will not stay now to discuss, to some of the Warreuschiff illustrations 
published there. But apart from their connection with the Bendix drawings, which were obviously 
done for a purpose connected with Nuremberg—two of them bear the arms of Nuremberg families, 
Geuschmid and Tetzel*—I have found a piece of evidence for their Nuremberg origin which has 
hitherto been overlooked. The Vademecum printed by Hieronymus Holzel at Nuremberg, 
12th October, 1504, No. 2715 in the Berlin Kupferstichkabinett, contains four subjects of what I 
have called the third set, St. Jerome, St. Catherine, the Virgin and Child in glory, standing, and Christ 
on the Cross between due Virgin and St. John. A later book from the same press, Gilbertus Nicolai, 
Tractatus de C. Confraternitate. De dece Aue Maria, 1 513 (Panzer, IX., 545, 92b.; Dodgson, I., 
509, 16) contains the Annunciation from the same series on the title- -page. These dre:ithe only 
instances I have yet discovered of the actual use of illustrations from this series in books, Several of 
them were copied by Erhard Schon in his illustrations, designed about 1515-16, to the Hortulus 
Animz. None of the Nuremberg editions, I believe, contain any illustration, or even any mention in 
the text, of SS. Henry and Kunigunda, who occur in the anonymous series. This is rather surprising, 
since they were the patron saints of Bamberg, to which diocese Nuremberg belonged for ecclesiastical 
purposes. Even St. Sebald, however, the patron of Nuremberg itself, is missing in the editions illus- 
trated by Springinklee and Schon until 1520. Two subjects of the anonymous series, a ‘priest 
kneeling before the altar at the mass, and a man praying by his bedside, also fail to occur in the 
Koberger editions, but a suitable place could very easily be found for these 1 in the later sections of the 
text; both subjects occur in the analogous series by Weiditz. 

It only remains to describe the subjects selected here for illustration. I wish space could have 
been found for more, and it is much to be desired that the whole series should be reproduced. I have 
been interested in them for many years, but have been much hampered in my study by the fact that no 
single cut of the series is to be seen in England except the Annunciation in the book mentioned above. 


*T have given a list of nineteen editions, which might probably be made still more complete, in Appendix B. to Vol. I. of my 
Catalogue of Woodcuis in the British Museum. 

*Rauch, p. 22, mentions only the second, and calls the family Ketzel. R6ttinger repeats this error, and, like Rauch, omits to 
mention the other arms on the drawing in the Louvre. Both names were given in my review of Der junge Direr in the Atheneum. 
The arms of Tetzel are well known; the less familiar arms of Geuschmid were identified for me by Mr. Max Rosenheim. 

3 See my Catalogue, I., 139. 
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In the article by Seidlitz, St. Margaret and St. Veronica are reproduced. Dr. Rottinger has selected 
the Man with the Guardian Angel, St. Veronica again (for obvious reasons), and St. Laurence. It is 
unfortunate that our own selection should include two of the same subjects again; the selection was 
made, however, in December, 1906, six months before I had even heard that Dr. Rottinger was studying 
the subject, and the St. Veronica was chosen, of course, on account of its connection with the alleged 
dry-point by Diirer. I made the selection at Hamburg with a view to illustrating the three different 
sets, two of which have remained till now entirely unpublished, and within those sets I chose the 
subjects with a view to decorative effect and to the representation of landscape and buildings in addition 
to figures in a considerable variety of attitudes. 

XXXI. The Parable of the Labourers in the Vineyard (Gospel for Septuagesima Sunday, 
Matt. xx. 1). Impressions at Berlin and Hamburg. 

XXXII. The Circumcision (Gospel for the Feast of the Circumcision—New Year’s Day, Luke 
li. 15). Berlin, Dresden, and Hamburg. 

XXXIII. The Disciples visiting St. John in Prison (Gospel for the Third Sunday in Advent, 
Matt. xi. 2). Berlin, Dresden, and Hamburg. The subject is the return of the two disciples whom 
St. John had sent to question Christ. As is usual in the German representations of this subject, Christ 
Himself is seen close by, saying to the people, ‘‘ What went ye out into the wilderness to see?” 

XXXIV. St. Francis receiving the stigmata. (The occurrence of this subject in the present 
series is rather hard to explain; it has been discussed above.) Hamburg. This woodcut was copied 
directly by Erhard Schén in his Hortulus cut (Dodgson, I., 429, 33; not described by Bartsch). So 
exact is the copy that it might almost be called deceptive, and Dr. Rottinger (p. 35, end of note 5 to 
p. 34) was able to divine from it the existence of an original by ‘ Wechtlin,” which he had not actually 
seen. ‘Unter den kleinen Schnitten, mit denen Erhard Schon seit 1518 [1517] den Hortulus anime 
versah, findet sich ein heil. Franciscus, dessen figurale und landschaftliche Einzelheiten keinen Zweifel 
daran lassen, dass er in letzten Linie auf eine Arbeit Wechtlins . . . zuruckgeht, gleichwohl aber die 
iiberarbeitende Hand Erhard Schéns, der fiir seine Hortulusschnitte Anregungen zusammenrafite, wo 
er sie fand, deutlich verrat.” | 

XXXV. St. Michael and the Dragon. (‘‘ De Sancto Michaele Archangelo,” in the Hortulus, 
follows “‘ Oratio de Septem Doloribus B.V.M.”). Hamburg. 

XXXVI. St. Leonard (towards the end of the series of Confessors). Hamburg. 

XXXVII. St. Roch (about the middle of the same series), Hamburg. 

XXXVIII. St. Wolfgang, Bishop of Regensburg (same series), Hamburg. Not exactly a copy 
of this woodcut, but a fairly close imitation, in reverse, was made by Erhard Schon (B. 20; Dodgson, 
I., 429, 48). 

ee St. Veronica (‘ Oratio ante faciem Christi dicenda,” preceding the Passion according 
to the four Evangelists). Berlin, Frankfurt a. M., Hamburg. This is the original of the false “ Diirer” 
dry-point (B. 64), as is explained more fully below. See also Rottinger, p. 30, note 3. 

XL. St. Antony (the first of the Gonfessors in the Springinklee and Schon series). Basel, 
Berlin, Hamburg. , | 

XLI. A man with his Guardian Angel (follows St. Michael). Berlin, Hamburg. A fairly 
close copy of this by Erhard Schon occurs in the latter’s set of Hortulus cuts (Dodgson, I., 430, 62). 
This is the third case among the twelve cuts selected here in which Schén has copied the anonymous 
master. Other instances could, no doubt, be readily found. 

XLII. St. Matthias (first of the Apostles in their order following the Calendar, his festival 
occurring on February 23rd). Berlin, Dresden, Hamburg. The halberd is sometimes the emblem of 
St. Matthew, while St. Matthias, in other cases, has an axe; but here I have followed several nearly 
contemporary examples in which the Apostle with a halberd is Matthias, while Matthew is transfixed 
by a sword, or holds a sword as his emblem. C.D: 


XLII. 


ForMERLY ATTRIBUTED To DURER. St. Veronica. Cory or THE WoopcurT, 
No. XXXIX. Dry-pornr. B. 64. 


Collotypes: A, from the First State, in the Albertina, Vienna; B, from the Second State, im the Collection 
of King Frederick Augustus I1., Dresden. : 


The two impressions reproduced here are the only ones known to exist. The “St. Veronica ” 
has, accordingly, long enjoyed a great reputation as a rarity of the first rank among Diirer’s works; it 
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has been much written about, but seldom seen. The subject is represented in many collections by a neat 
but inaccurate modern copy, etched by Petrak. Far more trustworthy 1s a photogravure copy, from 
the Dresden impression, published in $. R. Koehler’s Grolier Club catalogue of Diirer’s engravings (No. 62); 
the plate, however, is overbitten and printed in too dark a colour; the original is fainter and more delicate. 
The Albertina impression, I believe, has never before been reproduced. Dr. Meder, to whom I sent a 
photograph of the Dresden impression two or three years ago, called my attention to a difference in 
state between the two, which is mentioned in none of the catalogues. The Vienna impression is the 
earlier, and the Dresden one contains a number of additional lines towards the left lower corner. 

It was my desire, several years ago, to reproduce the “St. Veronica” in a portfolio of the 
Diirer Society as a work of Diirer, and negotiations were carried on for obtaining additional impressions 
from the photogravure plate made for Mr. Koehler. The genuineness of the dry-point had then, so 
far as I am aware, not yet been impugned, but Mr. Peartree expressed strong doubts of its authenticity, 
and also raised objections to the quality of the reproduction, so that the matter was postponed. I long 
ago noticed the connection between the dry-point and the woodcut published by Dr. W. von Seidlitz 
in the Berlin Fahrbuch (V1., 28), but supposed the woodcut to be a copy from Diirer, Dr. Weixlgartner, 
several years ago, expressed doubts about the Vienna impression ina letter tome. But my faith in the 
authenticity of the “ Diirer” was not seriously shaken until I discovered in 1903, on a visit to Berlin, 
evidence that a portion of the series was printed in a Nuremberg book so early as 1504 (Vademecum, 
H. Hélzel, October 12th, 1504; Kupferstichkabinett, No. 2715). The whole of the series has every 
appearance of having been designed about the same date. But the dry-point is dated r510. It 
became necessary, therefore, to compare the two works more closely. In December, 1906, I carefully 
examined the impression at Dresden, and in May, 1907, that at Vienna, and had no hesitation in 
deciding that the dry-point is a comparatively modern forgery, my opinion being shared by the director 
of each of the collections in question. In each case the dry-point is printed on a rather old paper, 
without watermark and difficult to date; it may be of the eighteenth, perhaps even of the seventeenth 
century. When Bartsch described the forgery, just a hundred years ago, as an authentic Diirer, it can 
hardly have been recent; he had been intimately acquainted with the Viennese collections since 
about 1775. It argues a certain refinement on the part of the forger to place so few impressions 
on the market that only two are known to exist. He can hardly have been an amateur amusing 
himself naively with an experiment in dry-point after an old German woodcut without intent to 
deceive, for such a person would hardly have invented the monogram and date, or so completely 
changed the character of the landscape. The trees in the background of the woodcut, entirely in the 
Nuremberg woodcut manner of the first decade of the century, would have looked queer if directly 
reproduced on copper; the copyist, doubtless, felt this difficulty, and preferred to substitute a sea- 
shore vaguely in the Diirer manner, but with an ill-drawn horizon. In everything else he copied the 
woodcut almost exactly, being a little puzzled when he had to find an outline for the napkin on the 
left, corresponding to the right side of the woodcut, where it is merged in the thick border line. The 
fingers, especially of the left hand, are very poorly drawn; so are all the features of the face, and the 
cross-hatching on the dress, low down on the right, is unpleasantly mechanical. The woodcut, on 
the other hand, is the work of a very original artist, and I have not detected in the long series any 
case of direct copying from another master. C. D. 


XLIV. 
DURER. — Christ on the Cross, with Verses by Durer. 1510. B.55, D.97. 
From an impression of the first edition in the Royal Cabinet of Engravings, Stuttgart. 


The woodcut is dated, but not signed; the monogram at the end of the text covers the 
illustration as well as the poem. ‘The sheet is a companion to the two which were published in 
Series. IV.,, Nos: 24, 25/(B.-132, 193). 


XLV. 
DURER. ‘The Small Triumphal Car. R. 218, D. 136. 


From an impression in the British Museum. | 

This Triumphal Car forms part of the Triumphal Procession of the Emperor Maximilian, and 
is the only portion drawn by Diirer. It commemorates Maximilian’s marriage with the heiress of 
Burgundy. A team of four horses driven by Victory is cut upon one block, the car itself upon 


another. On the upper platform of the car we see the Archduke Maximilian and Mary of Burgundy 
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holding the Burgundian shield between them, standing under a canopy supported by four torch-bearin 
genil, who stand on slender pillars. Between the two front pillars is a two-handled vase filled with 
pomegranates. On a lower level stand three women in antique drapery, crowned with laurel, and 
holding a covered cup, a banner, and a hoop tied with ribands. On the wide lower platform of the 
car, immediately over the wheels, stand two groups of persons drawn on a smaller scale, a princess 
with four attendants, and five courtiers, two of whom are crowned with laurel. At the back of these 
two groups is a curtain, with a pattern of pomegranates, which covers the side of the raised portion of 
the car. A colossal Landsknecht, crowned with laurel, stands on the ground and throws his weight 
against the car from the back. 

A splendid proof of the second block, containing the car, is in the Berlin Museum. It was 
printed before the wood was cut away near the edges of the block, beyond the limits of the subject. 
This block was lost before the eighteenth century; it is consequently missing in the edition of the 
Triumph printed in 1796, which contains, however, Victory and the team of horses. In the edition 
of 1883-84 the place of the missing subject is supplied by a reproduction of an early impression. 
The impressions of both blocks in the British Museum are from the earliest complete edition of the 
Triumph, which was printed in 1526 by order of the Archduke Ferdinand. 


XLVI. 


HANS SPRINGINKLEE. The “ Mystery.” 
From the “‘ Ehrenpforte,” or Triumphal Arch of the Emperor Maximilian. 


In a “tabernacle,” as Stabius calls it, in front of the central cupola of the arch, is a ‘* mystery 
of the old Egyptian letters derived from King Osiris.”* This is a picture of Maximilian enthroned, 
with a basilisk on his crown, a serpent twined 
about his sceptre, surrounded by _ hieroglyphic 


symbols: a crane, a bull, a cock, a serpent, a pair 
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virtues. The whole triumphal arch teems with 
birds, beasts, reptiles, dragons, snails, and other 
creatures, mythical or real, which Stabius does not 
attempt to explain; the “ tabernacle” alone con- 
tains a definite statement expressed concisely in 
hieroglyphic symbols. 

The task of composing this mystery was 
entrusted to Pirkheimer, who stood at the centre 
of the group of German humanists who were 
engaged at this time in developing such ideas 
about the hieroglyphics of the ancient Egyptians 
as they had derived from Italian scholars. Pirk- 
heimer’s draft has been preserved (B. Pirckheimeri 
Opera, ed. Goldast, Francoforti, 1610, p. 202) 
under the title of ‘‘ Interpretatio quarundam litera- 
tum /Egyptiacarum ex Oro Niliaco.” The editor, 
1 Goldast, wrongly refers it to the victory of 

Charles V. over Francis I. at Pavia. Pirkheimer’s 

text, conveyed in the appropriate symbols, runs as 
follows: ‘“Immortalis ac sempiternus famae heros (the emperor with a basilisk on his head), antiqua 
ab origine natus (the bundle of papyrus on which he sits), princeps optimus (dog wearing a stole), 
animosissimus, fortissimus, vigilantissimus (lion), cunctis naturae bonis praeditus, artibus et disciplinis 
egregie eruditus (dew descending from heaven), divinus (star), Aquil. Rom. Imp. (the eagle on the 
hangings at his back), magnae orbis terrarum partis dominus (serpent cut in half, and tied up, on the 
sceptre), virtute bellica summaque modestia (bull), victoriaque excellenti superavit (hawk) Regem Gallum 
potentissimum (the cock standing on a serpent, emblem of the mighty king of France, defeated at 
Terouanne, 16th August, 1513), quod ferme impossibile videbatur omnibus hominibus (human feet 
walking on water).” The last hieroglyph (crane, emblem of circumspection), interpreted by Stabius as 
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"“Jtem in dem Tabernakel ob dem Tittel ist ein misterium der alten Egiptischen Buchstaben herkumend von dem kiinig Osyris.” 
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a token of Maximilian’s prudence in preventing the attacks of the enemy, is not mentioned by 
Pirkheimer, and may have been a subsequent addition. 

Dr. Karl Giehlow kindly called my attention to this interesting passage, which is quoted in my 
Catalogue of Woodcuts in the British Museum, Vol. I., p. 315. Dr. Giehlow’s long-promised essay on 
the knowledge of hieroglyphics in the time of the humanists has not yet appeared. He addressed a 
lecture on the subject to the Berlin Kunsthistorische Gesellschaft in 1898' (Sttzungsbericht, I., 
January 7th, ‘‘Diirer als Agyptologe”), and has recently read to the same Society again on Diirer’s 
hieroglyphics in the Prayer-book of Maximilian I. (Sttzungsbericht, V., May 8th, 1908). 


C, D. 
‘Briefly reported in Kunstchronik, N.F., 1X., February 24th, 1898, Sp. 265. 


XLVII. 
ScHoo. or DURER. Preliminary Drawing for the “ Mystery.” (see No. XLV) 


Photolithographic facsimile by Albert Berger, Vienna, from the pen and ink drawing, tinted with water- 
colour, in MS. 3255 im the K.K. Hofbibliothek, Vienna. Published by permission of Dr. 
Karl Giehlow. 


ee. his drawing is evidently not by Diirer’s own hand, but is probably based upon an original pen 
and ink sketch by him in the style of some of the extant drawings of single animals, for instance, the 


as 


dog with a stole (L. 83), formerly in the Mitchell Collection, and four drawings (L. 149-52) in the 
Blasius Collection. The MS. which contains it is a translation of “ Horus Apollo” made by Pirk- 
| | heimer at the emperor’s command. It is from that work that most of the symbols are derived. 
r | The sentence which the hieroglyphics are intended to convey to the initiated has already been 
| given in Latin in the note on No. XLVI., but may be repeated here in English: “A hero of immortal 
fame, offspring of an ancient race, an excellent prince, most courageous, strong and vigilant, endowed | 
| with all good gifts of nature, eminently instructed in arts and learning, of godlike rank, bearing as his | 
arms the eagle of the Holy Roman Empire, lord of a great part of the earth, has defeated in a glorious 
| victory, by his warlike prowess and supreme moderation, the most mighty King of France, which 
| appeared unto all men to be utterly impossible.” 


C. D. 
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X. XXVII. Dtrer. St. Georce on Foor (B. 53). 
XXVIII. Direr. Tue Littre Horse (B. 96). 
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X. XLV. Direr. THe SMALL TRIUMPHAL Car (R. 218. D. 136). 


